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out under the provisions of some Act of Parliament,
and who can prevent the Treasury and the entire
Cabinet from Irawing a sixpence of the money
lying in the Bank of England to the account of the
Exchequer, unless he is satisfied that it is required
for a purpose duly authorised by the law, and that
it will be applied to that purpose and no other.
In the department of the Comptroller-General, if
anywhere, the embodied spirit of the British Con-
stitution abides; there are enshrined the long results
of the struggle, which placed the control of public
funds beyond the reach of arbitrary power.*

But the Comptroller-General, though he may
have a more genuine authority than most of the
ministers, is only an officer in the service of the
Crown. The Cabinet Minister is supposed to share
its counsels. To him, as a Privy Councillor and
adviser of his Sovereign, a special liability attaches.
In this capacity he has taken a pledge, which he
must not violate. There is, of course, no such thing
as the " Cabinet Minister's oath of office." The
minister is under no obligation beyond thjgbt laid
upon him by the oath of fidelity and secrecy which
has been from a very early period required of
every person entering office as a member of the
King's Council. The councillors, says Fortescue,
are " to be sworne to counsell the Bang, after a
forme to be divised for ther owthe, and in especiall
that they shall take no fee nor clothynge nor no
rewards off any man except only off the Bang."

* The Comptroller-General is appointed by letters-patent,
and cannot be removed except by a joint address from both
Houses of Parliament (see the Exchequer and Audit Depart-
ment* Act, 1866, 29 and 30 Viet, c. 37, sec. 3).